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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MARCH MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at St. George’s 
Public Library, 236, Cable Street, E., on Wednesday, March 20th, A. W. 
Cawthorne, Esq., Chief Librarian, Stepney, in the Chair. 

The following papers are to be read and discussed :— 

8.0 p.m. Junior paper: G. F. Vale, St. George’s Public Library, 
Stepney. ‘‘ On the track of the Defaulter.”’ 

Senior paper. Geo. E. Roebuck, District Librarian, St. Gcorge’s 
Public Library, Stepney. ‘‘ Professional Etiquette.”’ 

This meeting is open to persons engaged in library practice only, on 
account of the subject-matter of Mr. Roebuck’s paper. 

The Library may be reached by train (Met. Dist. or E. London) ‘to 
Shadwellstation, which is only two minutes’ walk from the Library. Also 
by the Bloomsbury to Poplar tram, alighting at New Road. As the subject 
for discussion is of importance to the profession, it is hoped that all chief 
librarians who can will attend the meeting. Refreshments will be served 
between the two papers. 


VISIT TO THE CHISWICK PRESS. 

The March afternoon visit is to the famous press of the Whittinghams 
in Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. Members will assemble at 3.30 
o’clock on March 18th, and Mr. C. T. Jacobi has kindly arranged for the 
party to be shown all there is to see of interest. The opportunity should 
appeal to all who have any interest in bibliography, for beyond being noted 
for its fine printing, this press has all the old-world air about it which is 
found nowhere else outside the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. 


BOHEMIAN CONCERT. 

Members are reminded of the Bohemian Concert at the Cripplegate 
Institute on Wednesday, March 6th, full particulars of which appeared in 
our last issue. A high-class musical programme has been arranged, and a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening is assured. Admission is by programme, 
price 6d. Ladies are specially invited. 

The Concert will commence at 7.30 sharp. 
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FEBRUARY MEETING. 

The meeting held at the Shoreditch Central Public 
Library on Wednesday evening, February 13th, by invitation 
of Mr. Wm. C. Plant (Borough Librarian), was largely at- 
tended, and was most successful from every point of view. 
The members were received by Mr. and Mrs. Plant, and in- 
vited to partake of light refreshments. Mr. Plant also pre- 
sided at the business meeting, and expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to welcome the Association at Shoreditch. 

Mr. H. C. Sawtell (Wimbledon) read the first paper of 
the evening, his subject being ‘‘ The Blacking-out of Betting 
News.’’ He strongly deprecated the practice of blacking-out 
which, he said, had been defended on moral grounds. He 
urged that if it was the duty of library committees to act as 
moral censors they must not stop at racing news. Admitting 
that betting was an evil, he thought little good would be done 
by way of stopping or even of alleviating the evil by blacking- 
out the news from papers. It was an insult to the self-res- 
pecting citizen because it implied that he was unable to take 
care of himself. Moreover, it deprived many ratepayers of 
news to which they were justly entitled. Another argument 
was that newspapers did not reach the library in time for the 
betting man; this individual required the news hot from the 
press, and by the time the papers were delivered at the library 
the news was history to him. 

Papers were then read by Mr. R. F. Bullen and Mr. 
Horace Barlow on the subject of the Catalogue. These are 
printed in this issue. 


Discussion. 


The discussion on Mr. Sawtell’s paper was opened by Mr. 
Wright, who did not recognise the need for blacking out. 
The papers most sought after by betting men were the mid- 
day papers and few libraries provided these. Miss Dumenil, 
who followed, thought the man who could afford to bet could 
afford to buy a paper. If newspapers were to find a place in 
libraries—and she did not think they should—the racing news 
should not be obliterated. Miss Clark, on the other hand, 
thought betting news should be blacked out, as it undoubtedly 
attracted an undesirable class to the library. Mr. Thorne 
gave some interesting details as to the method and cost of 
obliterating sporting news at Poplar. Old copies of ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ newspaper were cut up into strips, column wide, and 
gummed on one side, and these slips were stuck over the news 
relating to horse-racing. The cost for cutting and gumming 
was 17s. per ream, and the total cost for the four libraries in 
Poplar did not exceed £3 per annum. Others taking part in 
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discussion were Messrs. Roebuck, Bull, Hatcher, Chambers, 
and Thomas; Mr. Chambers suggesting that instead of using 
strips of newspaper as advocated by Mr. Thorne, paper on 
which was printed useful information relating to the libraries 
might be employed. 

Another animated discussion followed the reading of the 
two papers on the Catalogue. Mr. Young opened, and 
thought the catalogue of the future would be largely deter- 
mined by the library of the future, and by the public of the 
future. Mr. Stewart was afraid Mr. Bullen had confused 
cataloguing with classification. Although in different places 
on the shelves, books would be brought together in the cata- 
logue. With regard to co-operative cataloguing in England 
it was, perhaps, not generally known that it was possible to 
obtain the catalogue entries of the British Museum. If au- 
thors were allowed to annotate their own books as suggested 
by Mr. Barlow, there would be a large number of standard 
beoks on the same subject. Mr. Stephen said Mr. Barlow 
had spoken from the standpoint of economy. What they 
wanted was efficiency, not economy. Mr. Sayers said co- 
operative cataloguing was what they were all aiming at. It 
would be found that the greatest advocates of co-operative 
cataloguing were those who produced the best catalogues toe 
day. Mr. Bursill proposed, and Mr. Shawcross, in a charac- 
teristically humorous speech, seconded a vote of thanks to 
the readers of the papers, which was carried unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks was also accorded Mr. Plant for 
his generous hospitality 


LIBRARY CATALOGUES: THEIR EFFECTS AND 
DEFECTS. 
By R. F. Bu ten, District Librarian, Bow Library, Poplar. 


Admitting the necessity of a catalogue, we are faced by 
the question, what form shall it take? Shall it be an author 
catalogue, with an index to subjects; a classified catalogue, 
with an index to authors; or a dictionary catalogue, embrac- 
ing both indices in one alphabet. The first, an author cata- 
logue, is now sadly out of fashion. It is, however, more 
quickly compiled than either of the other varieties, and when 
starting your first library, if the Committee are, as is gener- 
ally the case, impatient to open the Lending department, an 
author catalogue as a temporary measure is a good thing. 
It will give you a little breathing time to put your best work 
into your permanent catalogue, and the features the public 
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have missed in an author-index will be more keenly appre- 
ciated by them afterwards. 


But when we come to the question of a dictionary or a 
classified catalogue, we are treading on dangerous ground. 

Whichever form is decided upon we should bear in mind 
that the main object of a good catalogue should be to make 
the consultation of the catalogue easy. The good cataloguer 
will try to put himself into the place of the intelligent con- 
sulter—that is, the person who brings ordinary intelligence to 
bear upon the catalogue, but has not, necessarily, any techni- 
cal knowledge. There is no need to bring everything down to 
the comprehension of the fool; and we have the right to expect 
the consulter of the catalogue to at least take the trouble to 
understand the plan upon which it is compiled, before using 
or abusing it. It is a great pity that the public will not show 


more confidence in the librarian, or less reticence in asking 
for his help. I met with a case once where a reader had 
borrowed, in the Reference Library, the volume of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica on ** Birds’; when returning it after 


about an hour he casually mentioned that he had not suc- 
ceeded in finding what he wanted therein. It was only by 
questioning him that I ascertained that he wanted some ideas 
to assist him in writing an essay on the subject ‘‘ Birds of a 
feather flock together.’” I have yet to see the catalogue that 
would have guided him! 


The greatest advantage of the dictionary catalogue is its 
time-saving feature of simple alphabetisation. In the 
dictionary catalogue an enquirer would find all the informatio: 
he seeks on turning up the page in this alphabet, whether 
under author, title, or subject. But considerations of ce 
and expense necessarily prevent this ideal being carried out to 
the fullest extent. It is customary to give a full entry under 
the author, and to abbreviate, more or less, the entry at the 
subject. This, in my opinion, is wrong. The enquirer turn- 
ing up the author for a certain book will, no doubt, identify 


it quite as readily if the entry is very much shortened, but 
he refers to subject he is probably looking not so much for a 
particular work, but for the best on that subject the libra 
possesses. 


In the logically arranged classified catalogue all works 
contained in the library on closely related subjects are sup- 
d / J t 


posed to be grouped together and presented to the enquirer 
as a whole. In a general sense this is true, but it depends in 
a measure from what point you view the subject and what 
scheme of classification has been adopted. 
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If the classified catalogue is to satisfactorily take the 
place oi the dictionary catalogue with the average borrower 
at the municipal library, it must be provided with two 
thorough indexes. One, an index to subjects, should em- 
brace not only all headings used in the catalogue, but all 
synonyms of such headings, and all secondary subjects em- 
bodied in one title. Reference should be made as far as pos- 
sible to every entry in set-out Contents. It is a point in 
favour of the classified catalogue that these references can be 
given more economically than in the dictionary catalogue. 
The index entry should guide as directly as possible to the 
book; if classification symbols are printed, these will usually 
bring the enquirer to close proximity; if not, and references 
are to the pages, the author or subject-heading under which 
the book appears, should be quoted in addition. The other 
index should be of authors. This should not merely refer to 
the pages in the catalogue where books by the author appear, 
but should give titles, abbreviated if necessary, and call num- 
bers to all books, and should include fiction. If this is done 
no other fiction section or Class-list need be issued, and one 
great objection to a fiction list pure and simple—that readers 
use this and nothing more—will be avoided, for it brings the 
contents of the library to the notice of even the desultory 
reader or novel devourer. 


An innovation of recent years is the ‘‘ Union ’’ catalogue. 
By this we understand a combined catalogue for all the 
libraries under one administration. Such a catalogue shows 
the contents of all libraries, central and branches, lending and 
reference together, and, if tickets are, as is now usual, inter- 
changeable, such a catalogue will give borrowers the maxi- 
mum use of the collection of books. The various libraries 
are distinguished by a letter or other mark affixed to the book 
number, or by placing the numbers in columns headed with 
the name of the library. 

There are several points in cataloguing and in cataloguing 
rules which merit a little attention. 

In entering the names of married authoresses some cata- 
loguers follow ‘‘ Mrs.’’ with the initials of the lady’s christian 
name or names; others will enter the husband’s name or 
initial after the title. Thus we get ‘‘ Mrs. L. B. Walford”? 
and ‘* Mrs. Humphry Ward.’’ Now Mrs. Ward is the wife of 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward, but the husband of Mrs. Walford is 
not Mr. L. B. Walford, but Alfred S. Walford. These dif- 
ferences might be distinguished by setting out Mrs. Walford 
in the catalogue as Walford (Lucy B., Mrs.) and Mrs. Ward 
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as Ward (Mrs. T. Humphry). The ‘‘ T.” to be prefixed to 
Humphry so as to bring the books of husband and wife 
together. 

Books by foreign writers are occasionally a source of 
blunder. For instance, books by French writers frequently 
have the abbreviation M. for Monsieur prefixed to the sur- 
name, with or without other initials. English editions of the 
works of Guizot, the historian, are to be met with by M. 
Guizot, M. F. Guizot, and F. P. G. Guizot. In this and 
similar cases reference to a good biographical dictionary will 
clear up any doubtful point in the mind of the cataloguer. 

The old school of cataloguers used to preach the sacred- 
ness of the title-page, and decry any attempt to go beyond it. 
Fortunately, the modern cataloguer approaches his work with 
a more open mind, and necessarily so in these days of what I 
call picture-titles. I mean title-pages executed with an 
elaborate design, often of an architectural nature, but leaving 
the smallest possible amount of space for the printing of the 
actual title. Many of the publications of Messrs. Dent come 
under fhis category; one that passed through my hands the 
other day gives on the title-page only the words :—‘‘ Judgment 
in literature. By W. Basil Worsfold, 1900,’’ but the half-title 
amplifies this into ‘‘ On the exercise of judgment in litera- 
ture ’’; this I consider should be the entry in a catalogue. 

Difficulty is sometimes experienced in distinguishing 
closely between a catalogue and a_ bibliography when the 
catalogue is to be principally used away from the library. It 
then becomes a matter of some importance that the reader 
selecting at home from the catalogue shall be put into pos- 
session of certain bibliographical information. He _ should 
know if the book is in more than one volume, the date of the 
edition, and, if necessary, the date of original issue; in the 
case of historical works, the period covered; with books of 
travel, the country described, the date of the journey, and 
whether with maps. Also, when of any importance, whether 
a book is illustrated, and if the illustrations are plain or 
coloured. The inclusion of a note as to the size is not of so 
much moment, unless it is a quarto or some unwieldly shape. 
Pocket editions, i.e., something smaller than crown 8vo., 
might also be distinguished: some readers may be attracted 
by classics in this convenient form. 


I will not detain you long on the subject of annotations: 
their usefulness is now generally admitted. A cardinal virtue 
in annotation is conciseness: but beware of being too brief. 
There is little use in affixing to ‘‘ Adam Bede’’ the note, 
‘‘ England. Methodists.’’ It conveys no information to the 
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man who knows nothing of the writer, but, if he is a narrow- 
minded Churchman with a strong antipathy to dissent, it may 
deter him from perusing a masterpiece. 

A short time ago there was some correspondence in our 
journal on the honesty of using sub-titles as annotations. I 
am afraid you will look upon me as a bibliographical heretic 
when I confess that I frequently commit the reverse of this 
offencc. I often add my annotation as a sub-title, thus saving 
space. I will give you an example. Ainsworth (W.H.) The Tower 
of London: an historical romance [of the days of Queen 
Mary]. The latter portion forms the annotation, although it 
runs on as if part of the author’s sub-title. I shall be told 
that it should be below the line, in smaller type, or at least 
should be placed in square brackets as a sign that it is added. 
Now what does it matter to the borrower whether the in- 
formation is on the title-page or gathered from the book, and 
why should you confuse him with varieties of brackets or 
type? The great point is: is the annotation correct and is it 
useful?’’ If so, give it, and as simply as you can. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CATALOGUE.’ 
By Horace Bartow, The London Library. 

‘*The Future of the Catalogue ’’ is a subject which has 
exercised the minds of a few librarians during the last half- 
century. It has not exercised enough. Every man who has 
the vicissitudes of his profession at heart must in the race for 
life of necessity be looking ahead; and librarians, like other 
professional men, ought to be concerned about the future of 
their profession. Although it is beyond doubt that there are 
a few who, comfortably ensconced in the official chair, take 
little interest in the great calling of which they are a factor, 
beyond that which materially affects themselves, the majority 
stand staunchly by the moral obligations which their pro- 
fession engenders in advancing step by step to the final stage 
of its evolution. The public library, as an institution, has not 
yet reached this final stage. But the question before us to- 
night is not the future of the public library, but the future of 
the instrument by the aid of which the contents of such an 
institution are rendered accessible to the public. 

When I consented to prepare this paper, it was suggested 
that I should treat the subject on lines somewhat like these. 
The productions of the world’s presses are so great and 
rapid that, a few centuries hence, adequate cataloguing of 





*For any seeming inconsistency in this paper as it is here printed, the 
writer craves the reader’s indulgence. Owing to limitation of space, a 
hurried deletion of paragraph after paragraph has reduced it to about 
two-fifths of its original form. 
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the increasing collections of books in our public libraries will 
be beyond the means of the ordinary institution: that, in con- 
sequence, sectional catalogues must supersede the old com- 
plete catalogues, and that, probably, the future will find us 
with no catalogues at all. 

Now this is a very specious argument. This ever- 
increasing book production will certainly exercise a very great 
influence on our large non-municipal libraries. Its influence 
will indeed be felt, and these institutions will be materially 
affected. But it is doubtful whether public libraries—and the 
public librarian who collects on the ‘‘ museum ’’—rather than 
on the ‘‘workshop’”’ principle is not extinct—will pass 
through the same ordeal. Nevertheless, as my duty to my 
superiors consists of obedience, passive or otherwise, and the 
argument paves the way for an animated discussion, which 
after all, is the object and aim of these papers, I will proceed 
with it. 

In library administration there are many problems diffi- 
cult to solve; but, if the public library as regards its 
accessions for the next few centuries is going to keep step 
with this prolific outpouring of literature, a problem more 
difficult than that which confronts us in the proportionate 
cataloguing of these accessions cannot be conceived. Assum- 
ing, then, that the contents of our libraries are going to in- 
crease indefinitely, until in the remote future they become so 
prodigious as that the cataloguing of them according to 
present methods will be an impossibility, how will the problem 
of making these collections accessible to the public be solved? 

Now the difficulties which will beset future librarians in 
cataloguing under these circumstances must be apparent to 
us all; and we know that with increases in staff, expense, and 
labour, natural effects of which a continuous growth of the 
institution will be the cause, it will be beyond the power of the 
ordinary institution to cope, unaided, with the pressure. 
Supposing, then, that this will be the embarrassing state of 
affairs into which the librarians of the future will be precipi- 
tated, what are our conceptions of the steps they will take to 
overcome the difficulties? What will be the ‘‘ inevitable ’’? 
Present methods after a gradual discardment will be super- 
seded by new systems, and the catalogue in its struggle for 
existence will sap the life-blood of some other department. It 
will be a case of ‘‘ survival of the fittest.”’ The catalogue will 
be the fittest, because a library, to be of the least possible use, 
must have a catalogue; and this being so, it is probably the 
very last thing with which a library will dispense. It will, 
nevertheless, have a struggle with itself, and of its forms that 
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one will survive which is the least expensive to prepare. The 
** Cutter ’’ or ‘‘ dictionary ’’ wi'l go first, and after it will go 
the “ subject.’”” When these have been discarded, the 
‘** author ’’ will remain. But the ‘‘ author’’ itself will go, 
and sectional catalogues will follow in its wake. 

Each library resting on its own financial resources, and 
all the catalogues now in common use having been exhausted, 
the libraries of the future will be catalogueless. And cata- 
logues being necessities, what then will be the alternative? 
Co-operation will perhaps be the only solution to the difficulty 
—co-operation, not only among libraries and librarians, but 
also among publishers and authors. 

I have now arrived at the chief point in endeavouring to 
form some conception of the subsequent provision of cata- 
logues, namely, Co-operative Cataloguing and the establish- 
ment of a Cataloguing Bureau. But in dealing with these 
catalogues as necessities, not as luxuries, and thereby en- 
deavouring to minimise the cost of production, we must re- 
gard the printing of an edition of a catalogue for sale to indi- 
vidual readers as an impossibility, unless, of course, enough 
copies could be sold to cover the cost of production. This 
co-operative cataloguing might be undertaken by the Library 
Association, which would bring into existence this Catalogu- 
ing Bureau, located at its headquarters and supported by the 
libraries of the country, or it might be supported by the Gov- 
ernment and located at the British Museum. Failing State 
aid, the Library Association might approach the Museum au- 
thorities with a view to establishing the Cataloguing Bureau 
at our national institution, in order to have access to the con- 
sistent supply of new publications under the Copyright Acts. 
The staff of this Bureau will consist of cataloguers and book 
selectors, and only the most capable men will be employed. 


4 


Having decided the form of catalogue to be prepared, 
and having agreed that one judiciously annotated is best 
suited for public use, the authorities will draw up a code of 
rules for the guidance of those engaged in preparing the en- 
tries. The book selectors will choose from among the new 
productions those books which are deemed most suitable for 
public library purposes; and of the books thus chosen, 
monthly lists will be sent to every library in the country for 
the guidance of librarians and committees in purchasing new 
additions. While the monthly list is being prepared by the 
selectors, the publications thus selected will pass into the 
hands of the cataloguers, and when these have been cata- 
logued, full catalogue entries will be printed on special slips 
ready for distribution to the libraries which apply for them. 
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Now the most important branch of cataloguing is perhaps 
the preparation of serviceable and reliable annotations. This 
work to be done most excellently, must be undertaken by 
those persons who have a good knowledge of the subject 
treated and can thereby form a true judgment of the book’s 
merits or demerits and its nature and scope. The degree of 
excellence of annotation depends upon the qualifications of the 
annotator, and no single man possesses the qualifications 
necessary to enable him to annotate books on every subject. 
Librarians, therefore, are not the persons best qualified to do 
this. Specialists are obliged to rest content with ignorance 
of some subjects, and one who is capable of supplying descrip- 
tive notes to a work on one subject may be utterly incapable 
of forming a true estimate of the value of another. The best 
annotators have been accounted specialists; but it is doubtful 
whether these gentlemen are imbued with the spirit of philan- 
thropy to such an extent as to be willing to give their services 
free of charge to the Cataloguing Bureau. If not, the em- 
ployment of these will not minimise expense. It will be 
necessary to look around for others who are able and willing 
to carry on the work. Criticisms are not recommended—in- 
deed, librarians spurn them. Nevertheless, many of the anno- 
tations in present-day catalogues are notices taken from 
reviews. Reviewers, as a rule, are critics, and that which 
emanates from critics is criticism. Will it be possible to 
secure the services of others who are as well qualified as these 
specialists, and perhaps better able than critics, to provide the 
Bureau with annotations? A little trouble on the part of the 
Library Association or the Cataloguing Bureau will perhaps 
be the means of supplying an answer in the affirmative. 
What of the authors? Who knows more about the nature 
and scope of a book than the author? Authors are the best 
qualified annotators, and none will be unwilling to supply the 
information necessary. 

It is my firm conviction that co-operative cataloguing 
will be the cataloguing of the future—certainly the remote 
future. Why not the near future—our own generation? 
The future will not put forward any stronger claims, although 
the difficulties attendant on its inception will be greatly dimin- 
ished. It will not be harassed by such an abundance of 
originality, which, although we must be proud of it, consti- 
tutes such a menace to co-operation and uniformity. More- 
over, in so far as the public library is concerned, the yearly 
increase in the output of literature and its rapid accumulation 
will not be felt, although it does at sight seem very probable 
that this prolific outpouring of printed books will carry much 
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force. Nevertheless, it will not; and apart from my conten- 
tion that literature (in general) now, like man, has a limited 
existence, and that, in consequence, the works of one century 
will die and make room for those of another, and apart, also, 
from the probability that, with the notable exceptions, re- 
publishing in the future will be an impossibility, the fecundity 
of the press being so prodigious, a faithful adherence to Mr. 
Brown’s maxims—or rather rules— for ‘‘ discarding’’ and 
‘* weeding-out’’’ must of necessity obviate this seeming 
difficulty. 

The catalogue of the future will be made on these princi- 
ples of co-operation. The day will be when librarians and 
committees must perforce run public libraries on more econ- 
omic lines; and as time rolls on, and the public library move- 
ment becomes more marked, there will be a manifestation of 
public interest of a more practical nature. A series of reforms 
will be the result, and one of these reforms will be the cata- 
loguing system. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 
FEBRUARY MEETING. 

A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A. was 
held at the Wakefield Public Library, by kind invitation of the 
chief librarian, G. H. Wood, Esq., on Thursday, February 
14th. The members were cordially received by Mr. Wood and 
conducted over the Library—a new Carnegie building con- 
taining some interesting features. 

At the business meeting, held in the Reference Library 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. W. Strother, members were 
present from Leeds, York, Barnsley and Wakefield. 

Messrs. E. Allison (Hull), S. Pollard (Sheffield), and P. 
Taylor (Barnsley) were elected members of the Committee. 

A paper was read by the honorary secretary of the Branch, 
Mr. J. B. Ellison (Leeds) on ‘‘ The Provincial Assistant and 
Technical Training,’’ in which he deplored the lack of systematic 
training, and the apathy of provincial assistants to the present 
scheme of the Library Association. A discussion followed, con- 
tributed to by Miss Hainsworth, Miss Harrison, Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Strother, and others, and a resolution requesting the Com- 
mittee to make an effort to arrange for a Summer School was 
passed. 

It was resolved that a social gathering be held at Leeds 
on Wednesday, April 17th. 

It is pleasant to record the courtesy extended by the chief 
librarian of Wakefield to our Yorkshire members. We trust 
they will always find the librarians of their district as cordial. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH. 


By the Hon. Secretary. 

We are of opinion that the papers read at the last meeting 
of the Association were among the best we have heard read 
at our meetings, and this remark is no disparagement of 
former readers. The one fault to be found was that the 
length of the papers precluded adequate discussion, a fact that 
the Committee will doubtless remember in forming future 
programmes. For the first time for many years our lady 
members took part in the discussion; we congratulate them 
on their courage, and trust that this is only a begin- 
ning. It was unfortunate that the Football Match had to 
be abandoned at the last minute owing to the very bad weather, 
but we are glad to say that it is only a postponement and the 
match will be played on March 27th. Nothing could 
exceed the courtesy extended to us at the London Institution 
on February 13th. The Library there is only too little known, 
with its rich topographical collection, its treasures of earls 
printing, its old world alcoves, and the curiosities strewn about 
the rooms. We would ask members to remember that they 
have a duty to such meetings as these; and it is extremely 
awkward for the organiser to find an attendance of only a 
dozen when he has made arrangements for a much larger 
gathering. We look forward to the arrangements for 
March with much interest. One of the greatest advantages of 
the L.A.A. is the opportunity it gives for association with other 
men of our craft. Necessarily that association is mainly pro- 
fessional, but now and then we have had most successful 
pleasure gatherings; and we hope that the Bohemian concert 
will be recorded as one of those successes. The visit to the 
famous Chiswick Press should attract a large number. Mr. 
Jacobi, the great authority on book-production, will doubtless 
show us many things of practical value and interest. Fortu- 
nately the visit is at 3.30 p.m., which will allow the students 
at Mr. Pollard’s lectures at the London School of Economics 
to be present. The March General Meeting will appeal to the 
curiosity of many of us, as it is to be closed to all but people 
engaged in libraries. Mr. Roebuck is breaking what is vir- 
tually new ground in his paper on ‘‘ Professional Etiquette.”’ 
Much that has no concrete significance has been talked on 
various aspects of professional etiquette; but what that eti- 
quette really is, few seem to know. We trust our old Hon. 
Secretary will outline some definite code of rules; something 
we can work upon. There have been several minor posts 
and one suburban librarianship vacant this month. Wal- 
thamstow offers the royal sum of £120 and a house in which 
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no librarian should be asked to live, or £150 without the 
house. We wish this fetish of providing houses over 
libraries would disappear; for sanitary reasons they are bad, 
and the librarian condemned to one of them has little privacy, 
and no time whatever to himself; he becomes a caretaker at 
the beck and call of everybody. Whoever heard of an educa- 
tion secretary having rooms over the Education Offices, or of 
a town clerk being lodged at the top of the Town Hall? Other 
vacancies have been: Batley (£100), Salisbury (£100), Rhyl 
(£80); Sub-librarian, Sunderland (£115—150); Assistants, 
Hackney (temporary, 35s. weekly), Hampstead (Junior, £52). 
We are glad to see a trained librarian has been appointed to 
Torquay, and not the local candidate whose name we read in 
the merit division of the last L.A. examination pass list. We 
are somewhat disappointed with the Hackney advertisement for 
an assistant. If it is advisable to appoint chief librarians 
permanently it is surely equally advisable to appoint assistants 
on similar terms. We have glanced at the conditions of the 
appointment. It is temporary, terminable at one week’s notice 
on either side; the assistant is to unpack books, check and, if 
necessary, catalogue them; he is also to be an expert shorthand 
writer and typist. We believe these unsatisfactory terms will 
not attract qualified assistants from other libraries. Expert 
shorthand and typing are indeed curious qualifications to 
demand of a librarian. Hackney evidently wants an invoice 
clerk, not a library assistant. We note that a new and 
entirely remodelled edition of Mr. Brown’s ‘* Manual of Library 
Economy ’’ is forthcoming. We understand this has been 
made a more distinctly professional text book than was the first 
edition, which was addressed to Town Councils, Committees, 
and persons interested as well as to librarians. Another 
announcement is Mr. L. Stanley Jast’s ‘‘ Classification of 
Library Economy,” which is probably the most minute working 
out of a single subject in existence. It has been reprinted 
from the introduction to Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ Subject Classification,”’ 
but has been revised, furnished with an index, and printed one 
narrow column to a page to leave space for that dangerous 
luxury—modification. Mr. Dana’s_ ‘‘ Bookbinding for 
Libraries’ is frankly a compilation from the ‘‘ Report of the 
Society of Arts ’’ and other English works on bookbinding, and 
as such is an excellent addition to the literature of the subject. 
The Library for January has an article on Gutenburg and 
Fust and the origins of printing by Mr. Pollard, for which all 
students of bibliography will be grateful. Two of the three 
papers in the January Library Association Record are specially 
interesting—that on ‘‘ Suggested Legislation for Counties ’’ by 
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Mr. Fovargue, and that on ‘‘ Bookbinding in England’’ by 
Mr. Davenport; and there is a circular on the obliteration of 
betting news. Mr. H. T. Coutts furnishes the principal article 
to The Library World in the shape of a practical discussion of 
the home binding and repairing of library books. The January 
Library Journal has an excellent article on ‘‘ The Principles and 
Practice of Bookbuying,’’ by Isabel Ely Lord, which outlines 
the elaborate plan in vogue at the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, where, it is interesting to learn, book-selection involves 
the consulting of 10 reviews by the librarian and 102 journals 
by the staff. There is also a good annotated list of the prin- 
cipal reference books of 1906 by Alice B. Kroeger. Public 
Libraries has two or three gossipy articles on the influence of 
libraries, a review of Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ Classification,’’ and an 
interesting library reading course. 


It is necessary to say that this Survey represents the views of the 
Hon. Secretary and not necessarily those of the Committee. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION, 1907. 


Candidates are notified that the Board of Examiners have 
set the following as subjects for the essays :— 

Section 1. (Literary History) ‘‘ The British workman in English 
prose fiction between the years 1830 and 1870’; or, ‘‘ The 
writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes.’’ 

Section 2. (Bibliography) A bibliography of works on Con- 
scription. 

Section 3. (Classification) Critical essay on Dewey’s Classifica- 
tion, 100-—_199, Philosophy. 

Section 4. (Cataloguing) Essay on the Cataloguing Rules of the 
Department of Printed Books of the British Museum. 

Section 5 (Library History) ‘‘ How would you organise a 
library service for a county borough with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, in which the 1d. rate produces £6,000? ”’ 

Section 6 (Library Administration) ‘‘ Are Newsrooms desirable 
in public libraries? ”’ 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Brown, Mr. John Colin, East Branch Library, Edinburgh, to be Librarian, 
Hamilton. 
Butcner, Mr. Albert E., Chief Assistant, Reading, to be Libr: 
Salisbury. 
HerpMAN, Mr. Daniel W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries, and 
formerly Librarian of Grahamstown, South Africa, to be Sub- 
Librarian, Sunderland. 


rian, 
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VISIT TO THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 


The visit to the London Institution on the afternoon of February 13th 
was disappointing from the point of view of attendance; in every other 
respect it was most successful. Never were members of the Association 
more royally received, and the heartiest thanks of all present go out to the 
Board of Management, to Mr. Frazer, and to the gentlemen who so 
willingly did their utmost to add to the interest and pleasure of the 
occasion. The Institution itself, as a mere building, is worthy of the 
attention of all who have an eye for architecture, and for spacious, noble 
apartments, but when a magnificent collection of old and rare books is 
included, then indeed to library assistants the place becomes a veritable 
dream of delight. Tea was served in the Committee Room, which is 
adorned with a bust of the renowned Greek scholar Porson, whom we are 
glad to think was Librarian of the Institution, and altogether those present 
enjoyed as happy a three hours as ever they did before. 

Ww. BS. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. 


As announced last month, a party of library assistants is being 
organised to visit Belgium next July for either a five days’ or a fortnight’s 
tour. It is proposed to include in the tour a visit to such places as 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent and Bruges. Other particulars appeared in our 
last issue, and we hope to give further information next month. The names 
of those wishing to join the party should be sent to Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, 
Public Library, Plumstead, on or before April 15th. 

The Holiday Camp announced last month will, it is hoped, be located 
at Claydon, Bucks, Sir Edmund Verney having, with characteristic kind- 
ness, offered the use of his park. The date proposed is July 8th to 20th, 
and the inclusive charge (including railway fare) is not expected to exceed 
£1 1s. each per week. Fuller particulars have already appeared, and will 
appear again next month, but Mr. Chambers will be glad to have the 
names of those who desire to join the camp not later than April 15th. 


OBITUARY. 


News has been received from South Africa of the death of Mr. John 
Smith, of the Johannesburg Public Library. Mr. Smith, who was a native 
of Glasgow and a member of the Library Assistants’ Association, entered 
the service of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, in 1895, where he served for 
eight years. In 1903 he was appointed to the staff of the Johannesburg 
Public Library, and some time later, when Mr. Cadenhead was appointed 
chief librarian, Mr. Smith assisted to re-classify and re-catalogue the 
library, and along with Mr. Niven (another ex-Mitchell Library assistant, 
and now librarian of Bulawayo), he received the not too common honour 
of acknowledgment, in the catalogue, of his services. About a month 
before his death he was appointed clerk to the Library Committee. Mr. 
Smith was justly esteemed for his many sterling qualities, and never- 
failing good nature, and his colleagues will ever fondly cherish the memory 
of his friendship. 


R. B. 
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PRESENTATION. 

On the occasion of his wedding recently, Mr. E. H. Parsons, of the 
Glasgow Public Libraries, was presented by the staff with a handsome 
hall stand in oak, and the staff of the Govanhill Branch, the Library of 
which Mr. Parsons has charge, supplemented the gift with a case of silver 
table-ware. Mr. Parsons is one of our most enthusiastic members in the 
north, and we heartily wish him all prosperity. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Senior: D. W. Herdman, Sunderland. 
Junior: E. A. Lamb and C. J. C. Padfield, Greenwich. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
To Library Authorities.—We shall be pleased to publish, free of 
charge, barticulars of vacancies, if information is sent not 
26th of each month. 


later than tne 


BOROUGH OF HAMPSTEAD PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ASSISTANT REQUIRED. One who has studied at Library Associat 
Classes preferred. Commencing salary £52 per annum. Apply, « osing 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to the Librarian, P 


Library, Hampstead, N.W 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
Under this heading we are prepared to publish, so far 
bermits, brief advertisements from library assistants desiring a change. 
No charge will be made. Replies may be addressed clo The Editor. 


FOOTBALL MATCH. 

The postponed football match between the L.A.A. and the Wedn« y 
Athletic F.C. (West Ham Public Libraries) will be played on Wednes 
March 27th, at Temple Mills, Leyton. 

Train from Liverpool Street, 2.41 p.m. 





as space 





ADDRESSES. 
Chairman—Mr. W. Benson Thorne, Bromley Library, Poplar, E 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public Library, Plumstead 
(Telephone—45 Woolwich). 
Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central 
(Telephone—394 Croydon) 


Library, Croydor 


All communications relating to this journal should be 
addressed to the Hon. Editor, Mr. HUGH SMITH, Bishopsgate 
Institute, London, E.C. 
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